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Venice resident gains national attention 


Edward Lawson speaks out on violence and justice 


BY JAMES M. BROCK 
Yanked from restaurants, 
pushed and frisked against police 
cars, beaten — Venice resident 
Edward Lawson has’a very per- 
sonal understanding of police 
brutality. 
**T can’t remember the number 
of times that I’ve had a loaded 
revolver pointed at me,’’ Lawson 
says. ‘‘In the same breath, I can 
say that no one, no man, no 
woman, no child, has ever 
pointed a loaded revolver at me 
that was not a police officer.’’ 
In the 1970s, Lawson says he 
was arrested so many times — 
and often so violently — for 
simply strolling though wealthy 
(read ‘‘white’’) neighborhoods in 
San Diego that he does not care 
to enumerate them. In many 
cases, he feared for his life. 
‘“One does not simply retire 
back to one’s barrio after you’ve 
come that close to a fool with a 
gun,’’ Lawson says. 
Instead of going home, Law- 
son went to court. 
In 1975, Lawson compiled a 
list of the incidents and chal- 
lenged the California Identifica- 
tion Law under which the police 
had approached him. At that 
time the law stated that if you 
were stopped by a policeman and 
could not produce identification, 

_ you could be charged with a 
crime. 

‘‘Pushed around, I simply 
took the cases and started an 
eight-year trek through the vari- 
ous California Courts, the feder- 
al courts and finally the U.S. 
Supreme Court, which in May 
1983 ruled that the California 
Identification Law was unconsti- 

-tutional,’’ Lawson recails. 

A Newsweek reporter tagged it 
the ‘‘California Walkman 
Case.”’ | 

With the furor over the Rod- 
ney King beating, the upswell to 
oust Los Angeles Police Chief 
Daryl Gates, and what some see 
as an increase in racism and 

‘*hate crimes’’ especially in Los 
Angeles, Lawson proves a timely 
study of social conflict. 

Readers may have seen or 
heard Lawson talking with 
Oprah Winfrey, Phil Donohue, 
Larry King, Sonja Friedman or 
on ‘‘Nightline.”’ 

An outspoken proponent of 
civil rights and individualism, 
Lawson says he is intensively, 
continually wooed by far-ranging 
forums that want people willing 
to speak their mind and who 
have the credentials — such as a 
U.S. Supreme Court victory — 
to back them up. 

‘‘The definition of conversa- 
tion in this particular society 
abhors a silence. If you want to 
look respectable in the circles of 
the spoken word, you’re not 
permitted the novelty of a 
pause,’’ Lawson said, pausing 
for a full minute in a recent 
interview at Figtree’s Cafe in 
Venice. . 

When he resumed talking, 
Lawson — tall, black and wear- 
ing dreadlocks — told the story 
of how he achieved his ‘‘petty 
celebrity.’’ It found him, he said 
— and he wasn’t pleased to meet 
it. 

In the mid-’70s in San Diego, 
Lawson was raising capital for a 
business venture. 

‘‘Every time I went down to 
San Diego, I found myself set 
upon by the local gendarme and 
invariably all of them had a 
thread of continuity — which is 
that they wanted to know who I 
was,’’ Lawson said. 
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His first problem was being 
involved in business ventures in a 
city where seeing a black man 
was uncommon, he said. 

‘‘My second problem was I 
walked, which made me visible 
and peculiar,’’ Lawson said. ‘‘I 
was fresh out of my bicycle 
period and now in my sneaker 
period, so to speak. 

*‘And walking in Southern 
California is an archaeological 
phenomenon. It simply is not 
done. These people would rather 
rollerskate someplace before 
they’ll walk.”’ 

In 15 separate incidents in San 
Diego — many of them life- 
threatening — police officers 
stopped and questioned him 
without any provocation, he 
said. 

One time he was simply sitting 
with a colleague. They were the 
only two black men in a restau- 
rant. 

**I was in Ocean Beach sitting 
at an (restaurant’s) outside 
deck,’’ he remembered between 
sips of orange juice and beneath 
the blare of Venice sidewalk 
musicians. 

A police car drove by. It drove 
by again. The third time, it 
stopped directly in front of him, 
he recalled. 

‘‘The guy comes into the 
restaurant and he approaches the 
table and he instructs us that we 
have to go outside,’’ he re- 
counted. ‘‘Once we are outside, 
he proceeds to shake us down 
for identification, at which time 
I thought it might be appropriate 
to ask exactly what we were 
doing (wrong). 

*‘He proceeded to explain to 
us in exactly these words that a 
one-legged white man had es- 
caped from prison and he 
wanted to know if we knew 
where this guy might be. 

**As you think of it philosoph- 
ically, you approach the fact that 
your face, your body language 
conveys all sorts of things to all 
sorts of people. But in all my 
years, I never thought there was 
something about my demeanor 
that would suggest to a total 
stranger that if there is a man in 
this town who knows where a 
one-legged white man who’s es- 
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‘The difference between the old 
racism and the racism nouveau, 
contemporary racism, is thatin 
the old days your bona fide ra- 
cists would hammer up a signin 
the front yard that said “No Nig- 
gers Here.” Today’s racismis 
more subtle, infinitely more 


complicated.’ 


— Edward Lawson 





caped from prison would be, I 
am the man.”’ 

After satisfying what he calls 
the policeman’s ‘‘sense of hu- 
mor,’’ he was free to return to 
his meal — which by that time 
was cold. 

Los Angeles attorney Howard 
R. Schechter, who taught police 
officers how to handle the public 
at the Center for Criminal Jus- 
tice at California State Universi- 
ty at Long Beach for ten years, 
says Lawson may have infuriated 
police by walking in wealthy 
white neighborhoods between 1 
and 5 a.m., and also by having a 
legitimate purpose for doing so. 


‘‘Mr. Lawson likes to walk,’” 
Schechter says. ‘‘It’s a rare indi- 
vidual that would be strolling 
around for some lawful purpose 
that early in the morning in 
those neighborhoods. Mr. Law- 
son is that rare individual.’’ 

One lawyer says many people 
are benefiting from Lawson’s 
determination. 

‘*A lot of cities would be deal- 
ing with their homeless problem 
a lot differently if the (identifica- 
tion) law were still in place,”’ 
says the lawyer, who asked to 
remain anonymous. 

Blending humor and anger, 
Lawson joked about the seem- 
ingly violent and absurd 
episodes. 

‘‘Any time you went any- 
where, you could more or less be 
confident that the police would 
stop you and ask you where you 


were going,’’ he said. ‘‘What 
they did with all of these destina- 
tions, I don’t know.”’ 

To this day, Lawson — who 
was born in Buffalo but refuses 
to divulge when — is as much in 
demand when people want to 
discuss civil liberty as Henry Da- 
vid Thoreau would be if he were 
still alive. 

Last month on ‘‘Larry King 
Live,’’ Lawson debated the head 
of the Los Angeles Police Benev- 
olent League. 

‘*‘There are 8,300 police offic- 
ers in the City of Los Angeles,”’ 
Lawson said. ‘‘Eight thousand, 
two hundred of them belong to 
the Benevolent League. I would 
really like to know who the 
hundred other guys are. Prob- 
ably a very nervous group of 
people.”’ 

And even though times are 
changing, attitudes are not, Law- 
son claimed. 

“‘The difference between the 
old racism and the racism ‘nou- 
veau’ — contemporary racism — 
is that in the old days your bona 
fide racists would hammer up a 
sign in the front yard that said 
‘No Niggers Here’,’’ Lawson 
said. ‘‘We had a blacks’ drinking 
fountain which had a striking 
resemblance to a urinal. Today’s 
racism is more subtle, infinitely 
more complicated — but people 
are xenophobic, they are funda- 
mentally afraid of things that are 
not them.’’ 

Lawson, now executive direc- 
tor of a Beverly Hills think tank, 
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Pro Per Inc., says his quest is to 
teach individuals to empower 
themselves and prepare them for 
society’s psychological warfare. 
‘‘The target very simply is a 
minute part of the brain,’’ Law- 
son says. ‘‘Psychological war- 
fare. Destroy that neuron, that 
synapse wherein the will to fight © 
presides, wherein the will to fight 
back presides, wherein whatever 


-your sense of ego, identity, right 


and wrong live. That is future 
warfare. And with respect to the 
youth war, the future is here 
now.’’ 

The civil rights movement, 
too, Lawson believes, has been 
squashed by the presiding 
powers. 

‘It’s dead,’’ he lamented. 
‘‘The rotting corpse from time to 
time goes through spasms or 
quirks, but don’t confuse a 
spasm with life.’’ 

Having publicly discussed the 
Rodney King beating, Lawson 
said he does not understand the 
uproar. 

‘*It’s only graphic when you 
haven’t seen it before,’’ he said. 
‘‘Nobody’s come or gone. Noth- 
ing’s changed. I’m ‘under- 
whelmed’ by the whole thing. 

The brunt of Lawson’s asser- 
tions come to this — that indivi- 
dual independence is a natural 
right in our species, but society 
does its best to squelch it. 

‘‘The tragedy is that many 
people are born into a world 
which is addicted to normalcy,’’ 
Lawson said. 

Claiming to know little of au- 
thors, having no idols or heroes, 
but passionate about music, 
Lawson said any experience he 
does not take for himself gives 
him little pleasure. Even reading 
is too distant an experience. 

‘It rivals a root canal to read 
the Los Angeles Times,”’ he said. 
‘‘Most reading to me is like go- 
ing out to an absolute gourmet 
meal and having somebody eat it 
and tell you how it is. I would 
enjoy the wheel much more if I 
invented it.’’ ) 


Donning his sunglasses, Law- 
son slowly began walking along 
the Venice beachfront as the sun 
settled below the jagged horizon 
of the Santa Monica Mountains. 


